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Abstract 

In attempting to assess emerjiing attitudes toward women, 
186 students in five different-behavioral and social' science 
college courses were tested at the begiraiing and end of- the 
semester. Each class devoted varying percentages of the total 
curriculum to the topic of changing male-female roles « Pre- ' 
post differences were examined for the following contrasting 
variables I college class, age, sex, race, and m^i^al status 
using Patricia Engelhard 's Attitudes Tov/ard Women S urvey. . 

The statistical' procedure involved an analysis of variance 
of the individual and group mean pre and post-test scores. 
An individual item analysis yas also conducted, 

•Results indicated that the most • emergent attitudes were 
obtained from white, -narried, female senior-level or graduate 
school students over the age of 25, The variables of age and 
marital st«Jtus produced the most divergent- attitudes toward 
women. The greatest .post-test increase was noted in two 
marriage and family courses — sophomore level classes in v/hich 
approximately 20^ of the course content directly involved 
examining male-female attitudes. 

In evaluating the actual questionnaire used in. the study, 
split-half aiid odd-even types of reliability ranged from .70 - 
.9^. Additional validity studies are suggested. 
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Investigating Eaerging Attitudes Toward Waaea 
College Students 

In the' past decade much attention has been focused on expanding vocational 
and personal-social opportunities for women. Countless books, articles^ and ■ 
speeches have introduced a new vocabulary into our culture, including the 
"liberated woman," "sexism," "feminism," and, of course, that new breed of 
animal, the *^aale chauvinist pig." Breaking male-female stereotyped roles can 
be a freeing experience for both sexes/ but changing such attitudes remains an ^ . 
ongoing task. ; ^ >^ ... 

Significant sexual changes have also occurred wit)\in educational institutions. 
For example. Phi Delta Kappan, long known as the "professional fraternity for men 
in education." recently voted to extend membership privileges to women. A special 
issue of the Kappan (October, 1973) concerning ed\:cation and the feminist movement 
helped focus on needed reforms aimed at eliminating existing, discriminatory practices 
toward female educators. The editors of Psychology Today have also published "The 
Female Experience" (1973), emphasizing physiological, psychological, and sociological 
facts and myths concerning women. Books such as Splaver/s (1973) Non- traditional 
Careers for Women discuss new and rewarding vocations in areas which were once ' 
considered "for men only." Other recent books have focused on socibrogical, 
psychologicil, and physiological "facts" and 'feyths"coftceraiag women (i.e. McBee 
and Blake, 1974; Bardwick, 1971; Astin Suniewick, and Dweckj^ 1974; and"New Research [' 
on Women," 1974.) A special monograph published by_the_Associatipn_f or Cou^ 
Education and Supervision specifically emphasized the professional female counselor 
; educat;br,(1974-) . . 

In attempting to assess attitude changes toward male-female, roles , Patricia . : 
Engelhard developed and evaluated a questionnaire entitled the Attitudes Toward 
Women Survey > About one -fourth of the 68 items were taken from instruments already 
in existence (Drews, 1965; Steinmann, Levi and Fox, 1964), the remaining questions 
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being refined through two pilot studies conducted at the University of Minnesota. 
The final instrument was divided into five categories, including: 1. attitudes 
Involving the over-all role of women today; 2. child-rearing attitudes; 3. attitudes 
concerning discriminatory practices; 4- attitudes concerning education for women; 
and 5. attitudes dealing with the nkture of work for women. Half of the items 
in each sub-category and half of the total 68 items were ^written from a 
traditional stance, while the other half were written from an emergent perspective. 
The traditional items were scored backward so that all on the 1-5 point scale 
would be additive. The highest score that can be obtained on the questionnaire 
is 340, indicating an extremely positive attitude toward more female participation 
in traditionally masculine areas and^upport for sexual equality. The lowest 
possible score is 68 and, of course, represents a strong pre ference for seeing 
•'omen limit thans elves to their traditional roles. Scores from 204 to 342 can 
be considered in the emergent direction, and from 204 down to 68 indicating a 
traditional trend. , 

The original studies completed by Engelhard investigated attitudes of -871 
counselors employed by the Minnesota State Department of Education in 1968. Four year 
later the questionnaire was later sent to a 15 percent random sampling of 
Mirinesota counselors. The findings of these two studies and a full description of 
the Attitud3S Toward Women Survey were later^ published in Impact Magazine (winter, 
1972)/ Engelhard *s main findings were that: (1) female counselors evidenced 
significantly (p<.001) more emiergent attitudes than male counselors; (2) married 
women counselors scored the most emergently, followed by single worsen, married 
men and single men counselors; (3) male counselors whose wives were- gainfully 
employed evidenced a more emergent orientation than those males whose wives were 
not gainfully employed and; (4) there was little correlation between age and 
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and emergent attitudes. * . - 

In a follow-up investigation of the survey, Jeanne Werner (1973) obtained 365 
questionnaires frcsn counselors eoaployed by the Alabama State Department of Education- 
Her main hypothesis, that counselors could be divided into two groups, traditional 
and emergent, was not supported. Less than 10% returning questionnaires had 
scores reflecting traditional attitudes toward women's occupational choices- An* 
■equal number of emergent attitudes were obtained for all age groups. 
Purpose of the Study 

In the conclusion to her original study^involving the Attitudes Toward Women 
Survey . Engelhard (1972) recoamended thaf the instrument be further developed. 
"It has demonstrated usability in measuring attitudes toward woman^s. role. More, 
sophisticated scrutiny with respect to validity and reliability would be desirable" 
(p. 26). Thus, one of the purposes of the present stixdy was to exam.ine critically 
the reliability of such an instrxjment in a predominately female environment. 

A second major purpose of the study was to investigate possible male*-female 
attitude changes resultirig from several graduate and undergraduate semester 
classes. In addition to developing additional 'norms and comparing class mean 
scores in different behavioral science courses, pre-post semester attitudes were 
examined. It was hypothesized that classes directly confronting and challenging 
students to re-evaluate their male-female attitudes would be more- effective than 
classes where no such attempt was made. 

Lastly, the contrasting groups of sex, age, race, and marital status were 
exaxAined for critical differences. 
Method . . 

Students from two institutes of higher education were studied. Four different 
undergraduate (spring, 1974) classes from Virginia interment College, a four year 
women's college, were comparedvto a graduate group of teachers and counselors 
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studying at the University of South Carolina-Spartanburg. The actual classes 

and a brief course description follows: .. 

1. Career and Vocational Exploration - A course for graduating sophomores 

and seniors des'igned to explore the world of -worC'examine stereotyped attitudes - 
toward jobs, discuss "The Female Experience," vrite a self -inventory based on- 
psychometric and personal exploration, prepare a job resume', and participate in 
job placement interviews. Approximately 40% of the course content 'focused 
directly on the topic of sexist attitudes. 

2. Group aynamics - A seminar for^Aiors graduating from, various behavioral - 
and social science disciplines, focusing on types and definitions of groups, types 
of group leaders, group leaders, group process and group roles ,. structured 
exercises, etc. Approximately 157. of the content was focused directly on male- 
female attitudes. 

3. Marriage and Family - A sophomore course focusing on comparative studies 
. of courtship and fauily, sex education and marital adjustment, the parental role 

and adjustment to children, and future forms of marriage and family. Approximately 
207. of the content directly involved changing ^male-female relationships- 

4. Introductory Psychology - A sophomore class covering learning, h-^man 
development, memory and problem solving, einotion and motivation, personality, 
social psychology, and behavior disorders and therapy. . Approximately 107. of the 

content directly involved male-female roles. 

5. Fundamentals 'of Guidance - A graduate class discussing the role and 

responsibilities of counselors, with one unit specifically dealing with emerging 
. attitudes .towards women (107. course content.) / , 

•. The survey was administered in the followinig standardized manner: during the 
first Veek of .the semester the author adiainistered the questionnaire, encouraging 
students to answer each question hdnestly, and promising additional feedback 
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regarding the scores later in the- semester. During the last week of each class 

o»^>^o^r flg;.-in ar^.m-T nis tiered the Attitudes Toward Women Surve:^. After all 
students .had completed che post-test, their original questionnaires and scores 
. were returned and discussed in relation to the class means and other norming 
information. Specific items from the questionnaire were also discussed at that 

time. • - 

. The statistical procedure involved an analysis of variance on the individual 
pre and .post test mean scores. Group mean scores for each class accounted for any 
missing data from individual students not in the course the first or last week of 
the semester.- The analysis of variance investigated mean differences between the \ 
following contrasting variables: (1) class (career and vocational exploration, y-- 
group dynamics, marriage and family, introductory psychology, or fundamentals of 1 
guidance); (2) time (pre- or post semester); (3) marital status (single or married); 
(4) sex (male or female); (5) race (black or white) and (6) age (18-19, 20-21. 22-24j. 
25-30.) and over 30 (combined due to small numbers.) The cpllege students comprising', 
the sample were drawn predominantly from the southeastern region of -the United- j 

States. . /. 

In evaluating the reliability of the instrument, coefficients of internal- 
reliability and a split-half coefficient were obtained. An item analysis also- . 
investigated significant differen ,s relating fo the various contrasting variables. 
Results , 
A. Reliability \, ' , 

Two types of reliability checks were run on the traditional and emergent^ 
items, including odd v.s. even (Table 1) and split-half investigations (Table 2). 

' The levels of reliability are suramarized in Tables- 1 and 2. 

Insert Table 1 and 2 here" 
Thus, the reliability of the "Attitudes Towar,d, W.omejQ, S^^^^^ was high, ranging 

from' .70 - .94, all scales being significant beyond the^.OOl level pf confidence. 

^- , .... . S ,/ - . .. , . 
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B. Item Analy.'iis 

• " . - ^ — fc- - - ' 

Tables 3 and 4 are based on aa analysis of variance (ANOV) for er.ch specific 

question on the pre and post test. Only items which differed significantly - 

on Che contrasted class, age, sex, race,, or marital levels- are presented. In 

addition to the specific level of significance, the particular group having th^ 

highest (most emergent) mean score is listed in parentheses. Table 3 lists an 

item analysis of the thirty-four "traditional" statements, while Table 4 contains 

a eimilar comparison of the ^emergent" questions. 



Insert Table 3 here 



■ Results of the ANOV pre and post traditional item analysis presented in ^ : 
Table 3 may be sunmarized in the following statements: 

1. Thir ty- three itens (197.) differeid significantly oh the pre -test, while 
twenty-six (157.) of the stataaents varied on the post- test. j 

2. Thirteen of nineteen (687.) items differing on the pre- test also 
contrasted significantly on the post-test questions. 

3. The specific variables ranked from most to least items significantly 
different were: marital status (19):, race (13), age (12) , seW (8), and class (7).-- 

4. Specific items differing on three or more contrasted variables were 
numbers 9, il. 47 on the pre-test, and 3. 9, and 39 on the post-test. The question 
producing the greatest variation of opinion was "nothing can be more satisfying- to 
most women than a well kept home, clean and neatly d^ressed children, and a good 
meal always ready for their husbands." (#9) 

.5. The most emergent attitudes on specific variables were characterized by , 
white, married females, oyer twenty-five years of. age, enrolled in a senior-level 
group dynamics or a graduate fundamentals of guidance class. 
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Table 4 investigates sigtiificaiit:-item-<iifffireaces_pn the pre-post emergent 
scale. As in Table 3, only items-with a significant contrast are presented, the 
group with the most emergent attitude being listed in parentheses. 



Insert Table 4 here 
Table 4 may be sunsnarized in the following m a nn er; 

1. Twenty-three (197.) of the items differed on the pre-tes^-y~while-twenty- 
one,(12%) of the statements varied on the post test. 

2. Nine of nineteen (47%) items differing on the -pre-test also appeared 
on the post-test list. 1 

3. The specific variables ranked from most to least items significantly 

1 * ... ■ 

different were: marital status (12); age (9); and race, sex, class (all 8). 

- 4. Specific items differing significantly on three or more contrasted 
variables were number 35 on the pre-test and post concerning sex stereotypes 
impeding logical career development and number 15 on the post-test concerning 
a married woman with pre-school children being justified to work simply because 
she wants to. . 

5. More variance occurred on the emergent attitudes than the traditional 
attitudes across all contrasted variables. In clas£ comparisons , graduate -level' ^ 
^ fundamentals j of guidance -and a senior level career ^ and vocational exploration 
held the most emergent attitudes. The specific post-test items on which the 
career class scored highest was the question (#15) relating to women with pre- ... 
school children, a topic specifically discussed in class. The aj2;e variable was 
still most . emergent for older (25+) college students, but two exceptions on the 
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pre-tesc were obtained (items 1 and 27). " Whites again tended to hold more 
emergent attitudes than blacks vith the following pre-test exceptions: 'True ' 
love for her family and an active concern for mankind are inseparable f ot a 
married women" (#16), and "wi'tlT the exception of work involving considerable 
physical strength, there isn't an area of work today in which women couldn't 
make a miajor contribution" (#61). 

Married persons \ scored significantly more emergent than single persons , with 
the following two exceptions: pre-test #54: "Courses in the- arts and romance 
languages should be considered by more boys than are considering them; today;" 
post-test #1: "Nurturance and concern for others are equally important for 
^n and women." Females tended" to hold more emergent Attitudes than males for 
all pre and post test items. 

Table 5 consists on a 1-way ANOV by run. The column labeled "levels" refers 
to the'specific contrasted variables presented in the preceding tables. For 
exaiiple, levels I-V for the class variable are career and vocational exploration, 
group dynamics, marriage and family, _ introductory psychology, and fundamental 
of guidance respectively. Afie levels I-V are; 18-19; 20-21; 22-24; 25-30; and _ 
over 30 respectively. The remaining respective contrasting levels consist of 
sex (male-female), race (black-white) and. marital status (single-mafried.) For 
each variable, the number and the mean score for the traditional and emergent 
items are listed. 



Insert '^able. 5 here 
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Thus, on the pre-test. a. A.XOV indicated the greatest variance to be on 
...--^a.d marital status variabUs. Harrxed persons over the age-of twenty- 
five indicated the most emergent sex-^ole attitudes. Altl-.ough the male mean 
scores vere higher overall, the small nv^er of males (9). plus their older ages, 
probably accounted for thV^eater mean scores. 7^ initiar dlff^ences were 
noted for race or college classes. 

' Table 6 presents a similar o.e-»ay ANOV for all variables o. th. post-test. 
The sane contrasting levels as in Table 5 are noted for each contrasting 

variable. Tasert Table 6 here - — 

. Results of Table 6 indicate that at the conclusion of a sweater college 

class, significantly Afferent sex-role attitudes vere noted. White, married, 

adult graduate level college, students appeared to have more emergent male . 

attitudes tovard »omen. The single most important differential appeared to be 

whether or not the individual »as iiarried. 

■ Table 7 consists of a two-way ANOV for the various total class.mean scores- 

Similar respective: class levels as in Table 5 and 6 are compared pre and post 

■••run" results are p"-""'-' in Levels I and II respectively. 
V. Based .n the'results o r ^l luTl^'^i^^ A ttitude Ranges were^noted 

'following a one semester course in which malV^female stereotyp-ed roles-^er^-.._ 
explored. The highly significant ^^.OOOl) changes on the pre-pos^H^st mean 
scores appear to indicate a heightened awareness of emerging attitudes toward 
women resulting from a college class in the behavioral sciences. 

in attempting to, determine specific" classes where the most significant 
change was noted. .Scheffe'post hoc t -test examined the class/run interaction 
.more Closely. , .Significant mean score, interactions were noted between the 

.iarr'iage and' fsmUy pre-test and the fundamentals of guidance post-test (t-ft. 



■^p/^VOl).^^^^^^^^ (p»^r05) gain was also recor:ded on the post- test niean 

' J ' • ' '\' .^v ■/. ■ '''' ■ ^ ' 

' marriage and £ score when compared to the same class pre-test mean score 

y(t"^-3*68)* Thus, a significr^ attitude was obtained in a marriage^; 

fttid^fm^ s.x\e ^ jf young single cpUegei sopbc^aores^ r 

Significant age differences are examined in Table 8 by means p 

PV»: and i'evels r&Il on the "run" category represent pre and past iaean results 

ieapectiveiy. ^ ; ".• Insert Table -8 here. ^ ^^-^ 'i':-''.,',^ % ' ' -'l 



V v;;; of .Table 8 indicate that college .students a^^ 

&sem ,tb have the most mergent attitudes toward Wj^ 
'■^*^argent>t^ on the post-test, a Scheffc/t-tM^^^^ 

;/aigieviBir6u^^^^^^^ significant!;^" iaore. /■•'■.;..'»^ ■ . ''^ ' 

V TheSsefe^ differences will not be cfiarjted^ bein^ 

. pr^^ ; of men to womea^ i^^^^^ the total popula;tion ($:25Q) • However ,1^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^' y^^^^ 

: Scheffe''t-test:; indicated a' significant (p^ .psy ybtal interaction increased - 

resulting from the female pre-pbst scores', V . * \ ^ ^ 

Table 9 presents a two-^ay ANOV' of race , level^^Iiadicating black students and 

level: II white individuals;. * Level I on th^^^un^ category includes pre -test mean : 

scores, level Il-'lisfcing similar p ost>-test results! .'^^ 

Insert Table 9 here > 
' Results:pf Table 9 indicate that white students vscored.significahtly 

; on the traditional items , no significance being reported on the <:>mergent scale. - 
Agaih^ scores improved significantly (p<^.0001) for both black and 

■ iwhite 'students.- , ■ /\. \y. . • 

/• ' Mari tal status differences are examined 



in Table '10, level I indicating single 



•bbllege^s tude^ , level It, being married studentjB. The same pre-ppst measures 
aa previous tables are noted in levels I arjd ^ respe^^^ . 



Insert Table 10 here 



.... . . . . . . ^V^Vt>?^£M 

;Emersins -At ti tudca;;:^^;i|| 

■ W^pigures in 'Tible\ 10 reveal that married persor^ terided. to^^^ s signi Acantly ^--^ 
higher (d<. 01) than single persons / However^ both married and single college 
* students -indicated more emergent attitudes kt the coaclusion of the semes ter;. 
(o<^:0001)- / 
■ Discussion .♦'^ 

A majorxfinding, of the paper is that married college s tudents.^ tend^ to 
indicAtcf more emergent attitudes toward women than single individuals. Such 
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indings are consistent with previous studies by Engelhard with a counselor 



population. 

/ The second most significant finding se|ems to be ^fe^tjcjxllege studfents ,oyer.,-\^^^^^^^^ 
■the age of. twenty-five scored sighifipantly higher than their 
Vhen\ the author initially noted the high levels of .significance on the . c6^ 
printout, it w^s assumed that the young^^, j'Vriore liberal'Vstudeats ha^ 



highest scbres. Finding the opposite age group (over 25) the most emerg 



iad^ed a surprise, but perhaps it should not have been. Older vo^ea returning . t 



college mos t probably ■ha;Y^e;personall|^^^ isex-role stereo typing , Praising 

to-] ■ 




■ normis;- ^ or^v thcS3ffii|^ 



ti.:sig;hi£ic?int' ^>f e-pos^t semester dif f ererices;'-;were!3S|^^ 



i investigated. Higher scores- were' obtain<»di®#. 
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In senior and graduate level courses. Naturallyi such students also tended to 
be .older, comb jl^ning the above mentioned age differences. Of five courses of . 
instruction .stuciied, a marriage and family seminar affected the most significant 
attitude change. The two marriage arid family sections were team taught by five - -i 
behavioral science .ructors, with a major emphasis being on emerging attitudes, ' 
regarding a won 's r as wife, mother, and career seeker. 

Due to the small number -of male students sampled, specific sexual differences 
must be viewed Jwith caution. One significant sex difference seemed ro~app"ea^^ '""'^ 
in items reflecting a woman being totally satisfied in her identity as a home- 

"-maker; Females appeared to disagree more on the statement, probably^ndic'a^ng - 
heightened identities in personal satis faction _botli~ 'inside" 'and outside the home. 

In considering racial differences, white students generally scored in a more 
emergent direction. Such differences were not a^ conclusive as the other contrasted 

^groups. It should be noted that the black college students* overall mean scores 
decreased oti the post- test, while similar white popiilation scores increased 
significantly. Whether or not' the all-white instructors influenced such results 

.needs additional study. ' ' v 

I Although the contrasted variable were notmutually exclusive, the factors of. 
marital status and age appeared .to be the most significant. Emerging attitudes 
towa'rd women were most characterized by white , married females, over ag'e twenty- 
j^ive who were enrolled in senior or graduate school courses. 

The present study should be viewed merely as' a pilot p'l^oject. More . validity 
studies are needed, as are additional control group, resuj^fcs arid various timer. / 



>4at;e>rA;al testi ng . N a tur al ly , the -c o lle g e fl nidf =>nts-,.were^affected by mpfp fgc^orjS, 
than merely ''attending a onersemester behavioral science course. Indeed, the 
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entire U.S. population appears to be undergoing a needed heightened awareness / 
regarding emerging women's roles. Attitudes of persons above age 35 need to be 
further explored, as do racial differences. Populations other than college . 
students should simil4^rly be investigated. However, the high levels of reliability 
and the significant differences obtained would appear to lend additional support 
to Th<^ * Towayd Women Survey in e xamining changing- sex role, stereotypes. 
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Table 1 
Cdd Versus Even Reliability 



Item 



A , 



Number Spearman RHc( 



Traditional (Pre- test 188 

radltional ' (Pos t^tes t) 186 

Emergent (Pre-test) 188 

Boaergent (Post- test) 186 



.84 

.79 

:'82 



Spearman -Brown 
.91 

:/ .88 



Level of Signif, 
.001 
.001 
.001 

'.. . 001 •• 



id 
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Table 2 



Split-Half Reliability 



Item • ; 

Tradttional (Pre-l:es t ) 
Traditional (Post- test) 
Emergent (Pre-test) 
Emergent (Post-test) 



Number 


Speaxmaa RKO 


188 


.78 • 


N 




.I8'y 


.84,v 


18^ 


no 


186 


.79 



LevieL of 

\ ".; }^:;-.oof;-t;|iV.;^ 
/" ■ ;..oor:'';'T.; 

^ ■■■ .001 r'^k 




p. 
mo 



Table 3 



Analysis of Variance! The "Traditional" Sub^Scores 



f' A woman Tjho works. full time cannot possibly be as good a mother to her 



children as one who stays at home.' , 
|o; Physical tare of aging parents, should more often be the daughter's 
Ifesponailility. : . i ■ 

IS. . Nothing can ,be,more satisfying, to most women than a well-kept home, ' 
l^lean andNjieatly dressed children, and a' good meat always ready for' 
peir. husbands, ' ^ ■ - • , ■ ' . ' . ^ i 

|l. There should be f sdx advantage to boys, ptheJ things being equal, on 

|t|e,grantlng of grad'uate fellowships , ' 
p ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ; ' : .1 

Men are meant to lead, and uomen, except in extreme circumstances, 



,.05 



|p: follow. 



pv;: Marriage and -children should take precedence over everything el^e in 



parried womaa's' life; 



|p|:ten who. work are taking :jobs .away from men. ' 
llllMiets of children under three'.should not work; either full' o^ 



i05 



.055 



.or 



.05^ 




■4. 




Race ■ ilarltal:'^::i 



Status-:.;! 



.dm 

■J-m 



.'05 



.oooi^ 



.00' H 

...... ■ ■■- .tWS! 

■ ■: - ^i 

, .■.■■.;-.;ilSf 



Table 3. (continued) 



0 

:ollege to get a husband can justifiably be the* pritne^ goal 
Liege career. 

ffoman should be hired over a married woman, evenN^tliough the 
bas slightly higher qualifications. / 
lie routine, detailed, repetitive tasks better than creative 
e tasks. 

bstitutes can hardly ever do as adequate a job- of chij.d | 
child's own mother. " ' \ \/ ' 

ance policy to be. used only if needed, ^.^ is a good way for / 

». . ^ . \ , ' • ■ i , ! , • ' . ■ ^ '•. . 

•her college catecr preparation. . 

■■' . ■ > ■ ■ " •• . , 

and children should be viewed as decidedly limiting factors 

I - • ■ " " . '- ■ ■ 

development of girls. . 

fomcn should not crave personal success, but instead be 
I their husbands V achievements.. 

.stricts should refuse to hire married women as teachers. , 

...... ^ •] 

It to the " traditional role, of wife and mother should; take 
sr utilizing the unique breer abilities, of a woman.,. 



Class 



Age 



Sex 



iace 



.05- 



.01- 



.05 



.05^^ 



..Of 



.01 



.oor 



.001 



.0001 



■ ' ' ' • U'jii 
Marital iiH 

■ status -y /^j^ 



.01* 



■ ■.-'.'5 



.05 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Ml 



class Age 



P'; Colieges and universities should continue to enforce the anti- 
lotisi rules by not permitting joint hiring of husband-wife teams, 

Itcspective of qualification^. . 

fei-".' ■ ' . . ■ 

•' ■ ' ■ .. ■ ■ . ' . 

|: Jonien should continue to enter the. careers that they have traditionally 

pi' . • ' ■ ' • ■ 1 ' 

|ered,,such as teaching, nursing, library work. and social work; to.the 

ilusion'of more'traditionallymasculine.pursuits, such as law and. engineering. 

W ' ■ • • • , ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

5^^' teried woman with cliildren at home should not become involved at 



Se career level of work. 

S: ■ ■ ■ , ' ^ ■ ' ' ■ 

i;~Post-Test • , 

if:' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ ' ' ' ■ 

I A woman who works full time cannot possibly be as good a mother to 

|E-:- • • ■■■■ ' ■ ■■ , " ■ ■ , 

iet grade school, age children as one who stays at home. i 
^Nothing can'bemore satisfying to most^women than a well kept home, 
Km and^ncatly dressed children, and: a good meal. ^Iways ready for 

pi:..'- ■ ., ■ ., 

te'.,-:: ■ ■ ■ > . ■ . < . / ■ 

■ ■ • ■ , 

|hcir husbands. " / 

Pilen are meant to lead, and women, ^except in extreme ^rcumstances, 

pfollow.-- 

Plarrlage and 'children should talte' precedence over everything else in 



.or 



.001 



.01 



,.5 



Table 3 (continued) 




-Class 



aditlonaUy rfte Tbreadwinner and woman is the hoomaker, • : 
attempt to maintain a definite role separation. * . . 
college to get a husband can justifiably be the prime goat r . . 
liege career: . ^ 

ous academic and career aims for girls should be understood ; 
y teachers worldng i^^^ ' 
charity begin in the home; therefore, women with children : • 

the home after marriage and not worry about extending 

charity beyond; : : ; • 

woman should be hired over, a married woman, even though 
inan has slightly higher qualifications/ / . 

die routinC| detailed,, repetitive tasks better then 
Dfiaginative tasks. . 

flince policy to be used only if heeded/^ is a ~good^ w^^^ — , — 

her college career* preparation. 

and children sho.uld be viewed as decidedly limiting ^factors 
develojpment of girls. . v ^ ,05- . 
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distTii* 
han ons ' c 
ment' tc 
over u 
should 
ch as te?^ 



Class Age Sex 



shoiii ntsver be expected to do the dishes in other 
ncy cA^\ -V- ces. 

Id refuse to hire married women' as teachers. 
It is likely to be confusing to a year old child, 
raditional role of wife and mother should take ' 
r the unique career abilities of a woman, - 
-^^ to enter the care^ers that they have traditionally 
ly nursing, library work and social work; to the 
f more t: : it anally masculine pursuits, such- as law and engir^eering. 



led woiTu:; . 
level ci k 



children at home should not-beccme involved at 



.05 



.01 



.or 



Rar:e 



2 



Class 

1 =Career & Vocational Exploration 

2=.Group.„Dy namics 

3=WarrjLage & Family 
4=Intro. Psychology . 
5=Fundaniental of Guidance 



1= 18-19 l=Male I'Black 



3=22-S 
4=25=S0; 
..■5».'3lf 



2=f etaale _2fw.hi.te 



i 



I 
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Table 4 

^'Emergent" Si&'-^?t:^:jres Item Anailysds of Var-uace 



, Class. 
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Sex ; Race 




: Status:-. 



e atsi oonctti for others are equally ilEEBmrtant for mea 



re za3crri|§e, ^he man's ego needn't feitiil thrieateited because 
.3iicrE>s£i>? career wocssn. 

, asrrisi single, shoul:: receive the same pay fcr^ a 
b as SI iraa Duld. 

actimss af Jental and sngiz^ ^ring societies, which fes^ ! . 
t c&ejvsould like more woEaec: do train frrn: these pni:ciSslons, 
I .a"eccrainj«a(^tion3. 

lea attd .'iiaaiis held by vomen^rjill-haare nore impact::^ society. 
eiicou-v-j5j.ad to get sufSicient education and professiosnal ;. 

td 'Kcj-i.an pre-school age children is justified in ■ " ; 
.y beciissi she wants to. 

re. fc3t Iher ^ramlly and an active com:sr^ for manikind are ^ 
;or a s^rridl woman; . 



,01' 



Toor 



.05 



1 



'51 



.01 




I: 
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Item 



. ' 'kas ' Age 'Sex Race lianM 



:;; ■ 18. Raen should be granited :at2rnii:y lea^^es from ^urc k-^br c the 
same mis. as men are granted xilitaij leawes front tapirs, .35^ 
i4. fe-scliool ege girls Siio-dMbe encouraged to exjlorces! 



2 

nanipulatfi tbeir environment cx: tfe snss scale as pre-scirar:L age boys. .ill- 

■26. is-a general lule, wmeii ::':ina lomniiiiize their a '■' .,<)1^ ,01^" 

Courses in niiith and physic smM be considered by rare girls 
taan are considering theia today. . ; .05' 

23. The fact that her hasbandiJill- have additional te- '--;^^^^^^ i , 

. isibuE .not deter a iaarried womas fctsi working. i , . 01 



; .35. 5ex stereotypes iiiDede logical career' evo'lvemejit forw 
\: . individuals in that sex stereotypes, rather than the abilities and- ; 

\. . '• . ^ ^ ' ; ' 2 

^^J' Interests of the individual, become jaramount. .05 -01 . ' ^05 

r " . ■ ■ ' \, ■ ' ■■ ■ ' - 

{ 4t). Sexually lixed, elective home ecoaonics classes and indcstnal 

I;;:; arts- classes would be t good idea. -Ol 

1:43.. A choice between hing a wifs and mother and worsteg full tine is 

K ne longer accessary, aj the two caa be workably ititeg!3ted. .01* 



Class Age Sex Race Marltifll 

" ' ""^ ' — ' ' ' — Sratial 

should be givecr ad^^tececnecit oppoirtuuitifis CTcaensurate witfi " _ " '^'^ 

:erest and asUifcy, evrsn if It meaas a mati of -slightly lower 

itions! vill by^-jiSssedu . -qj* • - 'fp 
of our greatest nnrzsppafid resources 'of ccn^jctent professioaals, . 



tineas, is woEfia. 



onren. 



9 



ses ia the arts aaJ xcmance Languages should be consiaered * • , 

oys than are consiiierimg them tiday. • ' ' .■■ , . qj^^ 

' need to be educarsd so that t&ey will aottare cqgnizant of „. ^ ' 

ea: role of today's "Cornea. - ' 01^ 



Che exceptira of ^rk irrvolvi^g consldmble jfcysical ^ "^'^ 

there isn*:r an area of work today ill co^^ ' . : .,• 



Jor cantril.v^tio:a. ■ ' • , , ^ q^I 

Test " . •■ '^t 

rsnce .and ct:ace23i for jaihers are esgaally^ dapocnaat for 



flcajj, ^i^aixiEc or single j should xeceive ase ^aae* pay for t 

r 3oh ay) a inaa w?mld, .01 . .01 ^. • '-{^ 

- ^ — ■ " r~ ' 

tried vtGcaan ^th prs-sxfeol age children Justified in ^ 35^ ] 

inffiily because she OTnits CO. ' , 05l ' ♦05^ OS^ 3 



Table 4 Post-Test {continued) 



26 



Item " • 

I Class- Age Sex Race 



26. As g general rule, wmea tend to niinmhe their abiltties. ^ .001^ 

29. The fact that her husband will hdve additional home responsibilities 

should Ect deter a married woman from working. • ' '^01^ 

31 The aaphasis on beauty and desirability tend to encourage a * ' • . ' 

prematura marriage concern among our teen-aged girls.. ' . '• / Ml^ 

35. Ses stereotypes impede logical career evolveraent for many 

individuals in that sex stereotypes, rather than the abilities and 

interests of the individual, become paramount. ,01^ ,001^ 

A3. We need more good child -care facilities so that mothers who 

"me a desire to work can do so without worry about the welfare 

af their children. ^q5^' 
41. Elementary schools should expose girls to wider occupational ' i ' 

Mzons than the traditional picture of mother in the home that is 

3iund in elementary school text books. . ,05^ 

.> ■ ■ — , » ' ' ■ 

'teS. Wanen should be given advancement opportunities commensurate . '. 

with their interest and ability, even if it means a roan of slightly ' ' 

lower qualifications will be by-passed. ,05^ .01^ 



52. Women who graduate from college aiid work at least part tlae ■ . ^ ' . 

ERjC'^lldren who are generally more Independent. ' .! . . . 




Table 4 Post-Test (coQtinued) 




kites' 



Class ' Age 



Sei,- '■■.'■Race:.',.- ,■' 



|f,54. Courses in the arts acd rooance languages should be considered 
ll^py jore boys than are considering thffi t^^^ 

55. Boys need to be educated so that they will be saote cognizant 
^fof the broader role of today's women, ; 
p^| 58. A"stliiJuUtlng, interesting, non-dependent' type wife can be an. 



- ' "lis 



.0? 



'A 



p. asset to a marriage. 



Class , 
1 Career & Vocational Exploration 
^j^oup Dynaiics ■ ■ 

3 = Marriage & family 

4 = Intro, Psychology 

5 '= Pundamental of Guidance 



H9-19 1-Male . 1-Black l«single%| 



2«20-21 2»female ,:2=!white- 2%arrle4S 



3=22-24 
4>25-30 

31f • 
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Table 5 
One-way ANOy - Pre-Test 



iievelisi 



■ Class 
YN) X Tra.-Emer. 



Age. . . Sex 
(K) X Tra.Emer. (NV X Tra.-Emer. 



Race 



Marital Status. " 



/ 



(N) X Tra.-Einer. (N) X Tra.-Eger;j 



/ 



f 



(11) 3.71-4.03 
ill) 3.47-3.76 
j(92) 3.31r3.58;^ 
X45) 3.62-3.98 
(26) 3.81-3.97 
— ^ lv60-1.58 



(76) 3.73-4.02 (9) 3.82-3.94 , 
(40) 3.59-3.89 (179) 3.47^3.76 
(7) 3,70-3.87 ^ ' 
(16) 4.06-4.24'. 
(11)^4.01-4.20 
-3.31**-3.37**- 



(27) 3.49-3.93 (116) 3.67-3i98:= 
(161) :.3.49-3.74 (33) 4.00-4.17 



37ji..25_ 



.0P0-.758 



10.8***-&.41** 




•i**/p^ .01 

fewf;;p<.ooi 



40 
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Table .6 V 
One-way ANOV - Post-Test 



class' 
(NV X Tra.-Emer. 



Age 



Sex 



Race 



Marital Stat 



(NVX Tra.rEmer. (N) X Tra. ^Eme'r . (NV X Trav-Emer (N) XTra.-Egier 



-I 



(11) 3.65 - 3.85 (77) 3.79 - 4.17 (9) 3.66-3.94 (26) 2^^^^^^^ (116) 3:84-4.18J| 



(11): 3.62-3.75 
lUi'^ (93) 3.27-3.55 

St^^^^^;■,(45) ,3. 01-3.26 • 



fealue 



(26) 4.11-4.38 
2.76*-2.51* 



(38) 3.88-4.13 
(7) 3.81-4.29 
(16) 4.25-4.44 



(10) 4.25-4*43 
3. 23** -3. 16** 



(177) 3.35-3.61 (160) 3.45-3. 70 (32) 4. 11-4.35 



.39-^41 



3.90*-3.l6 



5.63**-5.35* 



^3 



is 



is. 
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Table 8 
Two-Way ANOV - Age. 



Traditional 



Emergent 



i 



fe:t«yel8 



II 

^^^?-;.IV 



iiF;Valuc: 

fe .- : ■ . ■ ■ . • 



Run 



Class X 



(NV X (N) X / Run 



(151) 3.75 (147/ 3.75 



(77) 3-74 
(13) 3-79 
(32) 4.16 
(2I> 4.13 
3.632* 



(/47)>.80 



16.92** 2.01 



Age 



Run 
N (X) 



(151) 4.10 (147) 4^02 

(77) 4,00 (147), 4. ?2 
(13) 4.13 
(32) 4.34 
(21) 4.31 

3.87* . 52.96** 




1.30. 



p^.OOOI 



is:'.-,- 



i^•^r■i^^.■■.' 

it 



43 
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Table 9 
Two-May ANOV - Race 



TraditdLonal 



Emergent 



Race 
fN) X 
(40) 3.61 



Run 

(N) (X) 
(1475 3.75 



Class X Rua 
(N) t 



?I;iyaXue 



(254) 3.86 (147) 3.90 
$.13* 16.9** 



.638 



Race 

(N) X 
(40) 4.03 
(254) 4.13 
1.47 



Run 
(N) X^ 
(147) 4.02 
(147) 4.22 
.55.13** 



Class, X Rua 
(N) i 



1.97 



!pf-(-*- .- 



* .05 



.0001 




•-Hi 
M 
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Table 10 
Two-Way ANOV • Marital Status 



m 



^•■.-.:iSM 



Traditional 



Emerjgent 



iSgJi^.. levels Marital sciatus Run 



SVv;-> ............. 



(N) X 



Marital Statuss ::^ir«i=ital status Run 
X Run. (N) X 



^I'value 



n fx) 



(229) 3.76 
(65) 4.05 
8.90* 



(147) 3.75 
(147) 3I9O 
20.61** .638 



C2a9> 4,. 08 ( 147) 4 . 02 
(^>4.26 (147) 4^22 



■ ■■ :v-Marital'%itacM^ 
'N'(X): •.::>:N..,(Xfcc.,--:jli 



-6.S* 



6040** 



.639 



ir- 

if-' ^ 



*:p<.oi 
** p 4. 0001 
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